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Fig. 1. The Chalice of Antioch (Copyright, Fahim Kouchakji) 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHALICE OF ANTIOCH 


H. Harvard Arnason 
The Frick Collection, New York City 


(During the last war the chalice pictured in Fig. 1 was first introduced to the public. 
Nothing like it was known, and the most astonishing claim was made for it: namely, thet the 
inner cup was actually the Holy Grail, used by Jesus ot the Last Supper. Since that time, thou- 
sands of pages have been written about it, and it has become the most widely known single 
object ever recovered from antiquity. Believing that our readers would welcome a careful - 
cussion by on expert, the editor requested Mr. Arnason to prepare such an article, and he 
kindly consented to do so. In view of the tremendous amount of discussion which has centered 
around this object it would be futile for any scholar to write about it without careful 
and detailed reasoning. Consequently, portions of this article may seem somewhat technical 
to many readers. Careful reading, however, without being unduly troubled by unfomilior 
allusions, will be very rewarding. Due to the length of the manuscript is has been eS 
to print it in somewhat smaller type than has hitherto been used in this journal, for wh 
we beg the reader's indulgence. It hes also been necessary to omit some accent marks in 
giving French references, since our printer does not have them in all fonts.—The Editor.) 
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Much of the furore created by the chalice of Antioch (fig. 1) seems recently 
to have quieted. For fifteen years after its initial publication in 1916 it received 
more attention from archaeologists than almost any single object discovered in 
modern times. Virtually every authority on early Christian art has written or com- 
mented on it. In fact, if the origin and date of any uncertain early Christian monu- 
ment can be established, those of the chalice ought to have been settled. Yet con- 
fusion still exists. Many students of both early Christian art and of early Christianity 
do not know exactly what has been decided. For this reason it may be well to review 
the history of the chalice of Antioch and to attempt a summation of the results at- 
tained up to the present time. 

This is the purpose of the present article. It is essentially the preliminary in- 
vestigation for an extended study that the present writer is now making of the 
chalice in its relation to other early Christian liturgical silver. What will be at- 
tempted here is an analysis of the major books and articles on the subject, 
a sifting of the actual evidence from the hypotheses, errors, and popular super- 
stitions that’ have grown up in the last twenty-five years. The preparation of 
this paper has involved an examination of all the pertinent literature, but we shall 
be concerned only with those accounts which have contributed something or have 
in some manner distorted and confused the question. 

The essential problems in connection with the chalice of Antioch (to use the 
name by which it is traditionally known) are: first, whether it is genuine or is a 
modern forgery; and second, if it is genuine, what are its date and place of origin? 
These major problems involve many subsidiary ones relating to its style and icono- 
graphy on which much has been written, but which will concern us only incidentally. 
The place of origin has never been seriously questioned even by those who doubt the 
chalice’s authenticity. It was found in Syria, and it has always been tacitly accepted 
as Syrian if not specifically Antiochene work. Whether this is a valid assumption 
will be discussed below. But on the matters of authenticity and of date controversies 
arose with the first publication, controversies which are in large degree still unre- 
solved. 


THE FIRST PUBLICATION 


This was an article by Dr. Gustavus A. Eisen, entitled: ‘Preliminary Report on 
the Great Chalice of Antioch Containing the Earliest Portraits of Christ and the 
Apostles’’ (Amer. Jour. of Archae., XX, 1916, pp. 426-437). The title indicates 
the breath-taking claims that were to be made; and the article itself deserves to be 





1. | wish to express my thanks to Mr. Fahim Kouchakji, the owner of the chalice of Antioch, 
for the invaluable cooperation he has given me in the preparation of this paper. Although 
he does not agree with many of the opinions expressed here, he has given me every oppor- 
tunity to study the chalice, has loaned me books and photographs, and has devoted a 
great deal of his time to answering questions. | should also like to thank Professor 
Cc. R. Morey for having first suggested this study to me, and for having assisted me in 
every way despite his disagreement with certain of my conclusions. Thanks are also due 
to Professors E. R. Caley, A. M. Friend, Karl L. H:! Lehmoann-Hartleben, and A 


Campbell for information and advice on particular points; to Dr. Berta Segall for having 
first drawn my attention to the Alexandria vase; to Mr. Charles Parkhurst for having 
pointed out the vase from Gerasa. 
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studied in some detail, as an illustration of the method Eisen was to follow in his 
many writings on the subject. 

A large part of the first report is devoted to describing the chalice and the 
circumstances of its discovery. It is a large cup, 19 cm. (about 712 in.) high with 
an original widest diameter of approximately 15 cm. (about 6 in.). The body of the 
cup has been bent out of its ovoid shape. It consists of three essential parts: an 
inner plain silver cup, an outer openwork shell decorated with vines and figures, and 
a solid silver base. The outer cup, of cast, chased, and perhaps appliqué technique, 
is heavily gilded. Through the spaces of this framework the inner cup is visible. Set 
within the frame of vines are various birds and animals and most important twelve 
seated figures. The twelve figures are divided into two groups, in each of which five 
Apostles are placed about a central figure of Christ. The condition of the chalice 
is described as excellent. A heavy oxidation was cleaned off in the process of res- 
toration and the cup as a result of internal corrosion remains extremely brittle. This 
is advanced as a proof of its genuineness. 


Fig. 2. The Augustus Cup in the Rothchild Collection, Paris, portraying the first 
Roman Emperor (29 B.C. - 14 A.D.). The naturalism of the figures is in contrast 
to the stylization of the figures on the chalice. 


The chalice was found, according to Eisen, in 1910, by Arabs digging a well 
at Antioch. With it were several other objects, including three bookcovers and a 
large cross. It was acquired by the firm of Kouchakji Freres, ‘directly from the 
excavators.”’ 


This much of the Preliminary Report seems to be reasonably objective and 
factual and may be in large part accepted; but virtually everything else in the article 
must be questioned. The date of the chalice is given as the second half of the first 
century A.D. on the basis of its shape, its relation to the famous Augustus cup 
(fig. 2), its naturalism, the classic heads of the figures, the lack of a nimbus 
(halo) for Christ. The strong individuality of the heads is described in ecstatic 
terms and it is noted that such differentiation of the Apostles is not common 
before the fifth century. In reasoning which may be questioned, Eisen points 
out that the style of the chalice is simply too good to be later than the first century 
and therefore the individualized heads must be portraits. 


Actually, of course, no proof is presented for a first century date. The shape 
of the cup, it will be demonstrated below, does occur as late as the fifth century. 
The Christ of the chalice has less relation to the figure of Augustus on the 
Augustus cup than to representations of Christ on a dozen fourth and fifth century 
sarcophagi (fig. 3 for example), not to mention that on an ivory box or pyxis in 
Berlin (fig. 4). Eisen, by emphasizing the naturalism of the chalice, demonstrates 
that he does not fully understand what constitutes a naturalistic style. On this 
subject, which will be developed at length in a later publication on the chalice, it 
need only be noted here that the essence of a naturalistic style is natural scale. 
The representational artist observes nature not only in its details but in the relation 
of those details to one another. One of the first symptoms in the breakdown of 
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naturalism, as we may observe it occurring in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, is the loss of this sense of natural scale. Details as natural as anything the 
chalice can offer are found in such developed Byzantine works as the Paris Psalter 
and the Joshua Roll; and, if one were to use the criteria of Eisen, these could as 
easily be dated in the first century. 

To anyone who has studied late antique and early Christian style, the place 
of the chalice is evident. The vines are no longer living organisms like those on the 
Boscoreale cups (fig. 5). Now each branch, each leaf, each cluster of grapes is 
clearly demarcated to give the whole a coloristic effect of all over pattern. The 
non-naturalistic bias is evident in the proportions of all the objects, the diminutive 
human figures surrounded by gigantic leaves and clusters of grapes. Nothing remotely 
comparable to this can be found in any first or even second century monument. Nor 





Fig. 3. Sarcophagus (San Francesco, Ravenna), fourth-fifth century. 


do the stereotyped poses of the Apostles exist on any antique work. One has only 
to glance at two of Ejisen’s favorite comparisons, the Augustus cup (fig. 2) and 
the reliefs on the Arch of Titus in Rome, to see how clearly the antique artist dif- 
ferentiates the pose of every figure. But, despite strenuous efforts by Eisen to demon- 
Strate minute distinctions of pose and gesture, the Apostles on the chalice are 
divided, in pose, into only two basic types. In fact it may be stated at once, as most 
early Christian archaeologists have recognized, that in the style of its decoration 
and figures the chalice is already well on the way towards the Oriental colorism 
and rhythmic pattern which by the sixth century had largely replaced Hellenistic 
naturalism throughout the Roman empire. 

The argument that the quality of the whole chalice and particularly the 
strongly classic heads of the figures preclude a date later than the first century is 
a familiar though meaningless one. It is only necessary to point to various objects, 
including the prince’s sarcophagus in the Ottoman Museum at Constantinople 
(fig. 6), to demonstrate the classical quality of work to which the fourth and fifth 
centuries could attain. Finally, the nimbus (halo) for Christ did not even become 
common until the fifth century. 


Dr. Eisen makes many other suggestions in his first report besides those directly 
concerned with date. The fifty-seven rosettes around the rim, it is thought, may 
represent years; the star-like object inserted among them may be the Star of the 
Nativity. This star-like object appears to the present writer after an intensive ex- 
amination to be nothing more than a slightly modified rosette. The inner bowl, Eisen 
says, is much cruder than the outer one, and, therefore, could not have been ex- 
ecuted by the artist of the openwork frame. From this statement he passes at once 
to an assumption that the inner bow! must be earlier than the frame, an assumption 
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that leads him to the conclusion that the inner cup was a sacred relic to which the 
sculptured decoration was added between 57 and 87 A.D. In the light of the fantastic 
goal to which this reasoning was to lead Eisen, it must be strongly emphasized that 
the priority in date of the inner cup is never in any of his writings on the subject 
more than an assumption. If the two cups are of different date, the inner one may 
be the later. It has in fact been suggested at various times that the original inner 
cup was of glass, “and was replaced by the silver after it had been broken. But even 
this suggestion is not necessary. The inner cup can only be described as crude in the 
broken and twisted character of its folded-back lip. This may perfectly well have 
warped and broken through internal corrosion of the metal. There is no way of 
telling when or for what reason the various tool cuts in the lip, to which Eisen 
later gave so much significance, occurred. There is little reason to doubt that the 
nner and outer bowl were made at the same time and that the apparent crudities 
of the inner bowl—like many which may be noted on the outer one—are merely the 
result of long interment. 





Fig. 4. Ivory pyxis (cup) in the Staatliche Museum, Berlin, fourth century. 


In an attempt to explain the presence of ten rather than twelve Apostles, Eisen 
suggests that the chalice may portray an occasion when only ten were present. But 
there is no problem in the inclusion of only ten figures. The number of Apostles 
around Christ may vary in early Christian representations from two to ten, the 
reason generally being one of space limitation. While many attempts have been 
made to find a particular significance in the two groups of five, no symbolic reason 

necessary. The silver pyxis from Pola (fig. 7) contains two Christs and two groups 
of five Apostles—a natural result of its hexagonal shape. The simple decorative 
ignificance of the five Apostles is later recognized by Eisen himself. 


In fairness to Eisen it must be noted that his first article on the chalice was 
tended only as what its title impiied—oa preliminary report. He did not pretend 
to advance much proof for the various suggestions he made. But what also must 
be noted is that the suggestions were made before the evidence was collected. Eisen 
ems to have arrived very soon at the conviction that the outer shell dated in the 
first century A.D., and enclosed as a sacred relic the still earlier inner cup. Through 
elimination of various possibilities, the inner cup, he decided, could be none other 
ran that used at the Last Supper—the Holy Grail itself. There can be no doubt that 
even at the time of publication of the first article, the proposition was complete. Only 
ne details needed filling in; and the vast superstructure that Eisen built up was 
mply to fill these in. There was never any change in the original idea. 


In the following year (1917) Eisen returned to the problem with two articles.2 





“The Plate with Seven Loaves and Two Fishes on the Great Chalice of Antioch,” and “The 
Date of the Great Chalice of Antioch,” Amer. Jour. of Archae. XXI, pp. 77-79 and 169-186. 
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In the first of these began that process of reading things into the chalice that was 
to be so enlarged in later publications. Near the outstretched hand of Christ in 
fig. 1 is an object that looks like one of the clusters of grapes. Eisen here identifies 
this as a plate containing seven loaves and two fishes as well perhaps as a sheaf of 
wheat and a head of wheat. From this identification he develops the eucharistic 
significance of the chalice, something that is sufficiently indicated in the vines and 
the baskets with bread. No first century artist, working in a naturalistic tradition, 
could ever have presented a frontalized plate such as this purports to be. In claim- 
ing it as such, Eisen is in effect arguing against his own dating of the chalice. How- 
ever, this point need not detain us, as the detail which looks like a cluster of grapes 
is nothing more than that. A careful examination of it on the actual chalice reveals 
nothing that could be interpreted as fishes. The ‘‘loaves’’ do not differ in any way 
from the other grapes on the chalice. 





Fig. 5. Cup from the Boscoreale Treasure in the Louvre, Paris, first century 


The second article attempts to advance the proof of the chalice’s first century 
date. Eisen collects all the first century objects that have any relation to it: the 
Augustus cup, Arretine and green glazed pottery decorated with vines, the Naples 
cameo vase (fig. 8), the Boscoreale bowls (fig. 5), and others. He finds a vine in 
the catacomb of Domitilla which seems to him to have some relation. He does not 
analyze the difference between the living decorative styie of the Boscoreale cups 
or the Naples vase with their delicate proportions and variety and the comparatively 
heavy, stylized disposition of elements on the chalice. He cannot see the difference 
between the elegant shape of the Boscoreale cups and the massive chalice. Now he 
states flatly that the shape of the chalice does not exist after the first century 
The dress of Christ and the Apostles is recognized as the toga, which he believes 
did not survive the first century. To this argument the best answer is that of W. B. 
McDaniel (Classical Weekly, XVIII, 1925, pp. 123-127) who, first, doubts that 
the dress is a toga, then points out that if Christ and the Apostles are dressed in 
this way (the toga having been confined to citizens of the Roman Empire) the 
whole thing would become suspicious. In any event, McDaniel says, there is no 
evidence that the toga died out in the first century, but rather a strong probability 
that it was widely worn down to the fourth century. 

The argument against Eisen’s case can be developed, but we are at this point 
perhaps more concerned with his approach to the problem. He never, here or sub- 
sequently, compares the chalice with objects later than the first century except wher 
they are drawn to his attention; and then he either dismisses them or changes their 
date to the first century. There is thus nothing that could be called an objective 
investigation, no attempt to let the weight of evidence determine the conclusion.3 


3. Eisen’s thesis aimost immediately caught the imagination of others. Accompanying the 
paper on the Looves and Fishes (loc. cit.) we find a note by James A. Montgomery, in 
which he points out the eucharistic significance of the vine, indicates the relation of the 
chalice decoration to the eucharistic prayer used by the primitive church, and because he 
feels the symbolism is ultimately Jewish, ends his note with the suggestion that the 
twelve figures may represent the twelve tribes of Israel. 
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THE FIRST OBJECTIONS TO EISEN’S VIEWS 


These were not long forthcoming. They were widely noticed in art journals here 
and abroad, and in 1918 there appeared a little pamphlet by George Stuhlfauth, 
answering Eisen’s Preliminary Report.4 This scholar first raises the general question 
of the portraiture of Christ. Although he states that there never was and never would 
be such a portrait, he points out how the possibility had excited the imagination of 
Christians throughout history and would probably continue to do so. The only age, 
in fact, that did not concern itself with the question was the Apostolic Age. The 
complete avoidance of any reference in the entire New Testament to the earthly 
appearance of Christ, Stuhlfauth believes, must have been intentional. Saint Paul 
seemed to make this explicit when he said (II Cor. 5:16), ‘Wherefore, henceforth 
know we no man after the flesh; yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, 
yet now henceforth know we Him no more.” Thus the earthly image of Christ was 


Fig. 6. Sarcophagus in the Ottoman Museum, Constantinople, which demonstrates the 
classical quality of work to which artists in the fourth and fifth centuries 
could attain. 


buried so completely with those who had seen Him that Saint Augustine, writing 
about A.D. 400 (De Trinitate, Vill, 4) could describe each man as having his own 
picture of Christ’s appearance, and the conceptions as being infinite. It is clear that 
in Augustine’s time there was no tradition of a true portrait of Christ. Yet Eisen 
would have us believe that the chalice of Antioch, containing true portraits of Christ 
and the Apostles, was, during the fourth century, part of the treasure of the basilica 
of Constantine at Antioch, one of the world centers of Christianity. Not only did 
no portrait tradition of Christ exist in the fourth and fifth centuries, but when the 
earliest Christian authors, Justin the Martyr, Origen, Clement of Alexandria, and 
others had to answer questions concerning the appearance of Christ, they could 
only do so by reference to prophetic passages in the Old Testament. It was not 
intil the second century that the legends concerning Christ’s appearance began to 
grow up, those legends which have continued to expand down to the present day. 


After indicating from this approach the impossibility of the existence of Christ’s 
oortrait, Stuhlifauth turns specifically to a consideration of Eisen’s article. He 
-ecognizes the quality of its claims and arguments, but nevertheless sees no reason 
to doubt the authenticity of the chalice. For the remainder of the paper he concerns 
himself with the basic problems of date and place of origin. His principal argument 
s that which any competent early Christian archaeologist would first make. Every- 
thing we know about early Christian iconography demonstrates that the types of 
-hrist and the Apostles developed slowly over a period of centuries, originating in 
dellenistic formulae for divinities, poets, and orators,- varying with time and place, 
intil some definite individualization and standardization began to be arrived at 
n the fourth and fifth centuries. 





Die “aeltesten Portraets” Christi und der Apostel, Berlin, 1918. 
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We might here add as a footnote to Stuhlfauth’s remarks that the researches 
of the last twenty years have enormously strengthened our realization of this evolu- 
tionary process. The great store of material gathered together in the Princeton 
Index of Christian Art contains a vast corroboration of the fact. As a specific con- 
firmation we may point to Professor A. M. Friend’s analysis of the Evangelist por- 
traits. The individualized types on the chalice of Antioch are those of the late fourth 
and fifth centuries. If we believe Eisen’s first century dating, we must believe that 
these “‘portraits,’’ arranged in this particular way, were forgotten and then, through 
a miraculous evolutionary process, the entire formula was reestablished four cen- 
turies later. In short, everything that we know about early Christian iconography 
like everything that we know about early Christian style, demonstrates the im- 
possibility of Eisen’s dating. 

A specific refutation of the early dating is advanced by Stuhifauth in the 
orientation of the figures of Peter and Paul. “he chalice shows Peter on Christ’s 
right and Paul on His left. The origina! dispos: on found on all monuments before 
the late fourth century showed Paul on Christ’s right, a disposition still to be seen 
on so developed an east Christian fourth century work as the Berlin pyxis. While the 
old formula persisted sporadically, Peter was normally given the place of honor to 
Christ’s right after the fourth century; a natural consequence of his developing 
importance in the now well-established system of the Church. This whole question, 
however, is one for further investigation. 


While refuting the early date, Stuhlfauth recognizes the great importance of 
the chalice as a key monument of early Christian art. He points out its affinity 
to the Berlin pyxis, probably a Syrian work, and to the Maximianus Cathedra (fig. 9) 
from Alexandria. In the latter relationship, however, he can only see a strong con- 
tact between Syria and Egypt. He believes that the chalice belongs between these 
two: that is, between the late fourth century and the middle of the sixth century, 
and so places it in the fifth or even the beginning of the sixth century. 


The article of Stuhlfauth, although one of the earliest, remains one of the most 
important contributions to the study of the chalice of Antioch. It would seem from 
the force of his arguments that the refutation of the ‘‘earliest portraits’’ theory 
was complete, and that all that was needed was a narrowing down of the date and 
provenance. But no attention was paid to this essay; the whole process of elaborating 
and publicizing Eisen’s claims went on without interruption. The difficulty lay in 
the fact that Stuhlfauth’s article was published as an obscure German pamphlet 
in the last year of the first world war. Virtually no copies of it reached America 
The present writer was only able to obtain one after considerable difficulty. Eisen 
gives no evidence of ever having seen it and certainly was never affected by it in 
any way. 

The attack of Stuhlfauth received immediate support from W. F. Volbach, one of the 
first serious students of early Christian silver. A note in Germania (II, 1918, pp. 23-25) 
describes the whole treasure and indicates a date for the chalice in the second half of the 
fourth century. He shows possible relationships to the Mschatta facade, the Maximianus 
Cathedra (fig. 9), and one or two other objects, but does not discuss the question in any 
detail. Returning to the chalice in a little catalogue of metalwork published at Mainz in 
192! (Mettallarbeiten des christlichen Kultes in der Spaetantike und im fruehen Mittelalter, 
pp. 12-14) he modifies his date to the middle of the fourth century and cites a few more 
parallels. Here also, we find for the first time the often repeated suggestion that the inner 
bowl was originally glass, a suggestion attributed by Volbach to R. Zahn. Volbach’s most 
extended analysis was made a year later in an article, “Der Silberschatz von Antiochia”’ 
(Zeitschrift fuer bildende Kunst, 1921, pp. 110-113), but even this cannot lay claim to any 
completeness. The previous parallels are extended to include the carved drum in the Ottoman 
Museum at Constantinople and the Berlin pyxis; and the Syrian origin and mid-fourth cen- 
tury date are confirmed. The difficulty with Volbach’s case is that the date and provenance 
of virtually none of his parallels have been securely settled, and the probability is that many 
of them are not Syrian. While his contribution in citing at this early date the relation of 
the chalice to certain other objects is important, he cannot be said to have settled anything. 
His articles are essentially opinions — reinforced by knowledge and some specific instances 
to be sure — but nonetheless belonging to that suggestive and inconclusive type of essay 
with which learned journals are filled. 


FURTHER DEFENSE OF THE FIRST CENTURY DATE 


While the opponents to Eisen’s idea were beginning to make themselves heard 
the defenders were by no means idle. Through a series of popular articles in the 
New Era Magazine (January, 1920, pp. 12-45; June, 1920, pp. 414-417; July, 
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1920, pp. 526-528), Eisen himself brought his thesis before a wider public as a 
proved proposition; and expanded his proof of the Apostle ‘‘portraits’’ to include 
those of the four Evangelists. Thus began the general interest of theological students 
in the chalice, an interest that led to countless weird essays by theologians whose 
critical sense was too often distorted by the desire to believe. 


Meanwhile archaeological support was not wanting. The followers of Josef 
Strzygowski in the famous “Orient or Rome” controversy that since the beginning 
of the century had divided early Christian archaeologists into factions, were quick 
to realize the importance of the chalice to their cause. Strzygowski had built up a 
magnificent picture of the Near East and particularly Syria as the fount of early 
Christian art. All that was lacking to his case were monuments, of which the East 
was unfortunately relatively barren. But if the chalice of Antioch actually did date 
in or even near the first century, here was a Christian object of developed icono- 


Fig. 7. Silver pyxis in the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna, showing two figures 
of Christ with two groups of five Apostles. A similar arrangement occurs on 
the chalice. 


graphy that was earlier than anything Rome could offer. The first to be caught up 
in the enthusiasm of hope was Louis Bréhier.5 Gathering together all the early 
Christian silver objects of uncertain source that he could find, he attributed the lot 
to Syria, and triumphantly produced the chalice in proof of the importance of 
Antioch as a center of silversmith work. However, he dated the chalice at the end 
of the second or the beginning of the third century a compromise for which no 
evidence was advanced. The article as a whole is nothing but a series of hopeful 
suggestions. 

Bréhier’s study was followed by one of Charles Diehl,©6 which was similar to 
that of Bréhier not only in its title but in its purpose and method. Here again was 
in attempt to establish a Syrian school through the assignment to Antioch of a 
number of silver objects which have only this in common—that they have no demon- 
strable connection with Antioch. Once more the chalice of Antioch was the principal 
excuse for the establishment of this ‘‘school’’; but Diehl was less bold than Bréhier, 
ond suggested an early fourth century date. No evidence was offered to support this 
cating. 

The fame of the chalice was spreading so rapidly that by 1922 it had already 
begun to make its way into the textbooks. In the third edition of his Handbuch der 
christlichen Archaeologie (Paderborn, 1922, pp. 541-544, fig. 271), Carl Maria 
Kaufmann describes and illustrates it and even assigns to it the dating, by com- 
promise, towards the end of the second century. Kaufmann’s account is merely an 


“Les trésors d’argenterie syrienne et !’école artistique d’Antioche,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 


1920, |, pp. 173-196. 
“L’école artistique d’Antioche et les trésors d’argenterie syrienne,” Syria |!, 1921, pp. 81-95. 
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adaptation of that of Eisen. He seems to have been unfamiliar with the studies of 
Stuhlfauth and Volbach. This note is important only as an illustration of how easily 
unproved objects begin to be accepted and included in general art histories. 


All that had been written thus far was the merest prelude to the publicatior 
the chalice was to receive. In 1923 Eisen published another of his popular essays 
in the International Studio (LXXVII, June, 1923, pp. 215-220), this one entitled 
“Do Portraits Exist of Peter and Paul?’’ By this time the unproved first century 
date was completely established in his mind. Here he drew attention to the similarity 
of the portraits of Peter and Paul on the chalice to various examples in the Romar 
catacombs, and particularly to the recently discovered ones (by some so interpreted) 
in the Viale Manzoni. This similarity (which does exist for the simple reason that 
both the chalice ‘‘portraits’’ and those in the catacombs conform to the type 
established for these Apostles in the fourth century) was interpreted by Eisen tc 
mean that the catacomb paintings should be dated some centuries earlier. 


In 1923, Eisen’s researches on the chalice were climaxed in a two-volume work 
in folio, published by Kouchakji Freres, under the title, The Great Chalice of Antioch 
on Which Are Depicted in Sculpture the Earliest Known Portraits of Christ, Apostles 
and Evangelists (New York, 1923). The first of the two volumes is devoted to the 
text, while the second is entirely taken up with photographic details, diagrams 
and etchings of the chalice. No comparative objects are illustrated. While | ar 
tempted to a long excursus on this publication, | shall content myself here with ar 
indication of its contents and approach; and shall momentarily defer its analysis. 


__. The introductory chapter of The Great Chalice of Antioch includes a description of the 
find — differing in some details from Eisen’s previous descriptions—, a history of Antioch, o 
brief description of the chalice itself, and finally a statement of its “universal appeal arn 
general importance.’ After this come some thirty Bages describing all parts of the chalice 
in the most meticulous detail. All this, aside from the conclusions and identifications tha 
may be questioned, is legitimate enough, and no exception can be taken to it. 

In Part II!, dealing with the art of the chalice, Eisen and his collaborators reveal the 
secret or rather the secrets of the greatness in the design. Thus the heads of the figure: 
are found to be designed on a system of “‘occulted’”’ or invisible spirals. The chalice is seen t 
have the “line quality” of great antique art. The faces of all the figures conform to a 
system of “intellectual mien’ worked out by Eisen. Further, with the assistance of Arthur 
P. Davies, Eisen is able to demonstrate the conformity of the chalice figures to the art of 
the Greek sculptor, Skopas. Soon after the chalice investigations had begun, Jay Hambidge 
had advanced his theory of a “Dynamic System of Symmetry” for classic Greek art. The 
relation of the chalice to the system is discussed at length. The orientation of Peter and 
Paul is used (following A. J. Frothingham’s study of ancient orientation in A.J.A., XXI, No. 
3, 1917) to prove the chalice artist a Greek. Eisen seems not to have known of the possible 
significance of this orientation for the date of the chalice. A further theory having to do 
with “The Lift of Inhalation” is successfully applied to the chalice. According to this a basic 
cause of the greatness of antique sculptured figures, including those on the chalice, lay in 
their portrayal in the act of inhaling. 

An interpolated chapter by Wilfred S. Conrow deals with “Accent in the Chalice Art’. 
This examines in further detail the design of the chalice figures; and finds that “Every one 
of the Chalice figures successfully gives the illusion of individual character, life and motion, 
and as far as we have carried our analysis, all characteristics have been found to correspond 
with the accepted personalities of Christ and the Apostles as we find them in the New 
Testament.” ’ ‘ 

These forty-five folio pages on “The Art of the Chalice’ are completely theoretical and 
in my opinion contribute nothing to the problems with which we are here concerned — those 
of date and provenance. : 

Part IV deals at great length with the identification of the seated figures. Part V passes 
to an analysis of the form of the chalice and of the elements in its decoration. The form 
and proportions, it is reiterated, do not occur after the first century. Large numbers of first 
century parallels, in glass, terra-cotta and metal are adduced, including certain of the Bos- 
coreale cups and two silver cups in the Morgan Collection. The low, solid silver foot of the 
chalice, it is emphasized, represents a form given up after the first century. First century 
examples of most of the decorative details are cited, and certain of these, such as the looped 
vines, the lotiform end-buds, the vine tyings are thought not to exist after the first century. 

While these arguments are answered in detail by Jerphanion (see below), their quality 
as evidence may be briefly noted here. What Eisen has done in large part is simply to demon- 
strate that motifs on the chalice existed in the age of Augustus. By the same reasoning 
could be proved that all the fourth and fifth century Christian sarcophagi are to be dated in 
the first century, since every element of their figure design and decoration is descended from 
antique prototypes. 

port Vi ian with the “Symbolism of the Chalice Decorations and Mystic Vases”; and 
Part Vil comes finally to the point of suggesting that the inner cup is actually that used 
at the Last Supper. This suggestion is still based on the uncertain premise of the inner cup’s 

iority in date. The chapter as a whole is principally noteworthy for a small illustration 
isen’s reasoning. Having seen a fourth century representation from Gezer of doves flanking 
a chalice similar to the one under discussion, he deduces not that the shape occurred this 
late, but that the fourth century artist was actually representing the chalice of Antioch. 

In Part Vill Eisen begins to gather together all the loose ends. He discusses the cor- 
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ditions of the chalice, its authenticity, offers testimonials, and summarizes his reasons for 
a general date in the first century. He makes one or two inconclusive arguments against 
ca later ome, and solves the relation of the Berlin pyxis neatly by placing that in the 
first century. Then, finally, by regarding the fifty-seven rosettes on the chalice as representa- 
tions of years, and calculating from Christ’s twelfth birthday (7 A.D.?), Eisen arrives at the 
date, 64 A.D. as the most probable one for the chalice. 

Part IX deals generally with ancient representations of Christ and the Apostles, and 
these, no matter how late or how legendary, are found to support the identifications on 
chalice. Part X discusses at length the Grail legend, and Part XI! summarizes the entire 
investigation. The book closes with a bibliography containing hundreds of references. 

The most significant section of the book is a brief foreword written by Josef Strzygowski 
in which he seems to accept Eisen’s findings. Further we are informed in Eisen’s preface that 
Strzygowski had examined the chalice when he was in New York in 1922. He had apparently 
been greatly impressed with it and had offered to review Eisen’s work in European periodicals. 

The publication of Eisen’s opus brought the problem of the chalice before the entire 
archaeological world. It was followed by a literal deluge of notes, comments, and articles, 
of which we can only discuss the most pertinent ones. First to appear for the opposition was 
Sir Martin Conway in The Burlington Magazine (XLV, September, 1924, pp. 106-110). He 
attacks the supposition that the inner cup was earlier, suggesting apparently independently 


Fig. 8. Gloss vase in the Naples (Italy) Museum, first century. The decoration on this 
vase has been compared to that on the chalice, though it is much more 
naturalistic. 


of Zahn and Volbach that it might have been a later replacement of an original glass cup. 
Several fifth and sixth century cups of the chalice shape are cited. For tHe arrangement of 
Christ and the Apostles he suggests as a most important parallel a fourth or fifth century 
gold glass depicting an extremely similar scene (Garrucci, Vetri Ornati, Pi. 18, 3). The con- 
tinuance of the vine arrangement is traced rather superficially from Hellenistic ——— early 
Byzantine times. Figures disposed among stylized vines are found in a number of Egyptian 
ivory and stone fragments. Because most of his best comparisons are of the sixth century, 
he dates the chalice c. 550 A.D. ‘ 

After a fairly objective analysis of the chalice itself, Conway turns specifically to Eisen’s 
work. Becoming almost incoherent at the contemplation of this luxurious publication devoted 
such lamentable scholarship, he brands the whole thing as propaganda for the owners 
the chalice. 

While Conway’s article, aside from its intemperate latter part, adds some valuable 
mparisons for the study of the chalice, it again cannot be said to have settled anything. 
s dating, resulting from the fact that most of his paraliels are of the sixth century, is 
doubtedly too late; and despite the many Egyptian relationships he points out, it never 
curs to him to question the Syrian provenance. 

The problem was further discussed at a meeting of the Society for the Promotion of 
man Studies on November 11, 1924 (described in The Journal of Roman Studies, X!V, 1924, 

281-286). A paper by A. H. Smith doubted many of the identifications of Eisen. A. B. 
ok rose to Eisen’s defence and suggested a date c. 100 A.D. O. M. Dalton, relating it once 
re to the Bobbio pyxis and the Berlin pyxis, suggested a date in the fourth century. A 
ssage from Strzygowski was read in which he confirmed his first century dating. The 
eting was not significant for its conclusions which were only a series of relatively un- 
sported opinions, but as an evidence of the manner in which the chalice had become a 
yor archaeological question. ; 

In 1925, the chalice was again a center of discussion at a Congress of History and 
chaeology held at Bruges (see La Vie Catholique, August 15, 1925, pp. 9-10). This occasion 
s principally notable in its revelation that Louis Bréhier had bowed to the majority opinion 
d had changed his dating to the end of the fourth century. In 1925 also the chalice was 
shrined in Charles Diehl’s Manuel d’art byzantin (2d ed., Paris, 1925, Vol. |, p. 316) and 
O. M. Dalton’s East Christion Art (Oxford, 1925, p. 329). Both these authors confirmed 
»ir earlier expressed opinions on the date, but added nothing further to the solution of the 
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THE QUESTION OF AUTHENTICITY 


Up to this point the controversy on the chalice had been essentially one of 
date. In 1925, however, the most serious attack of all was made on it when Professor 
C. R. Morey (in Art Studies, i/|, 1925, pp. 73-80) doubted not only its first 
century date, but its actual authenticity. Morey had been interested in the question 
of the chalice from the first publication of Eisen and had been suspicious of it 
from the beginning. Although he had lectured on the question, frankly voicing 
his distrust, he had agreed to defer publishing his opinion until after the appearance 
of Eisen’s presumably final study. What he thought of Eisen’s publication is evident 
when out of its vast mass of material he can only point to two pieces of evidence 
for the first century date. These are: first, the shape of the cup; and second, the 
naturalism of the figures. He feels that the varying planes and considerable projec- 
tion of the figures indicate a first century style, although their impressionistic 
modelling is suggestive of late Hellenistic work. In fact, the broken surfaces of the 
figures are to him even suggestive of the impressionistic clay technique of moderr 
sculpture. On the other hand, he points out, the coloristic vine pattern would plac 
the chalice later than the third century, as would also the iconography of Chris’ 
and the Apostles, the differentiation of the Apostles, and the high backed chairs 
The doubling of the figure of Christ is considered suspicious, as is also the placinc 
of historic figures within vine scrolls. 


Thus Morey finds a number of apparently inexplicable discrepancies in the 
chalice. The figure style and the shape of the cup are Augustan, the handling 0% 
surfaces is Hellenistic or modern, the style of the vines points to the fourth cen- 
tury. The iconography is partially fourth century and partially unique. Further he 
knows no parallel for the openwork technique with silver on silver, although he doe 
admit the existence of silver frames for glass vessels. The oxidation seems to have 
the even distribution that might result from an acid bath; and finally, the circum- 
stances of discovery of the chalice are obscure. His conclusion is that the chalice i 
a highly unusual fourth century work or is a modern forgery. 


The attack by Morey has had so much influence in the art historical work 
that it must be examined in detail. The shape of the cup can be demonstrated t 
exist later than the first century. Conway and Jerphanion describe a number o 
examples, and a most important one of glass has been excavated at Gerasa (Gerasa, 
New Haven, 1938, pl. CXXXIX) which by its subject of lambs flanking a cross is 
surely dated in the fifth century. On the stylistic interpretation of the figures | 
must differ most emphatically with Morey. They are all arranged on a single plane 
and while their projection is strong, their schematized draperies and poses are 
perfectly in conformity with a fourth or fifth century date. In technique they are 
not impressionistic but extremely crisp and definite, except where corrosion has 
broken down the surfaces. For the doubling of Christ among the Apostles, Morey 
himself gives a perfectly good parallel, although he deprecates it, in the above 
mentioned silver pyxis from Pola (fig. 7). A better comparison is found in the 
Ravennate sarcophagus illustrated (fig. 3), and a later Byzantine one can be 
seen in the medallion portrayals on the silver vase from Emesa in the Louvre. There 
are not many examples of the formula but there are certainly enough, when we 
remember the general scarcity of early Christian monuments, to prove its existence 
The same answer may be made to Morey’s objections concerning the placing of 
historic figures in vine scrolls. He himself cites the one important related monument 
the drum in the Ottoman Museum displaying a Baptism of Christ placed in the 
same non-naturalistic way among vines. This single instance is sufficient. 


Thus it cannot be admitted that the seeming anachronisms through which 
Morey attempts to cast doubt on the chalice actually exist. The shape is possible 
in the fourth or fifth century, the iconography belongs there, as does the style of 
the figures and that of the vine decoration. It is not valid to compare the full relief 
openwork of the chalice with low relief repoussé objects (such as the casket of 
Projecta or the Brivio box). The difference in effect arises essentially from 
difference in technique. While the actual technique of the chalice seems unique 
there has recently appeared a silver vase of related execution, though earlier in 
date (fig. 10). This vase, published by A. Adriani,? and dated by him at the end 
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of the first or the beginning of the second century A.D., might almost be an ancestor 
of the chalice of Antioch in its decoration. Adriani discusses this relationship in 
decoration, and differentiates vehemently between the naturalism of this vase and 
the developed stylization of the chalice. Since the vase is from Alexandria, it is 
another instance of the many Egyptian affinities of the chalice, to which Morey 
also calls attention when he notes the somewhat illusionistic character of its dec- 
oration. This illusionism, however, militates not against the authenticity of the cup, 
but merely against its Syrian origin.® 

On the question of the condition of the chalice Morey was correct at the time 
he wrote when he said there was no archaeological proof for the crystallization of 
the silver. The corrosion of the surface is not, however, in any sense as even as he 
suggests; although it is admittedly easy to derive this impression from the photo- 
graphs of the chalice before cleaning that Eisen reproduces. Two other photographs 
of the original state not published by Eisen are much more convincing proof of the 
authenticity of the chalice in the number of breaks and cracks that they display. An 
intensive examination of the surface of the chalice itself demonstrates a wide varia- 
tion in the amount of corrosion, some parts being completely broken down, while 
others are still crisp and definite. 
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Fig. 9. Cathedra of Maximianus in the Archiepiscopal Palace, Ravenna. This object 
is from Alexandria, Egypt, and its decoration shows marked similarity to that 
on the chalice. 


On this question of condition | have enlisted the aid of Professor E. R. Caley 
of Princeton University’s department of chemistry, whose major study has been the 
corrosion of metals. Professor Caley has examined the photographs of the chalice in 
its original state and the chalice itself, and his findings will be published in detail 
together with my own subsequent article on the subject. It may be stated here, 
that in his opinion the condition of the chalice could arise only from long interment 
in the ground. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF DISCOVERY 


As Morey casts doubt on the circumstances of discovery, it might be well to 
discuss this whole question. Much of the confusion on this point has arisen from 
the variation in Eisen’s own versions, and principally from his insistence on the 
Antiochene origin. As stated above, his first account had the Kouchakji Freres 
acquiring the treasure with the chalice directly from the original excavators. In 
the major publication, although his phrasing is obscure, he seems to say that the 
treasure came into the hands of Messrs. Kouchakji only after having been widely 
dispersed among many owners. Then in an article in The Biblical Review (XI, 1926, 
pp. 40-75) he states: ““The finders sold it to a syndicate of sixteen of their com- 


17. Le gobelet en argent des amours vendangeurs du musee d’Alexandre, Cahier No. |, 1939, 
f the Société Royale d’Archéologie d’Alexandre. 

3. The technique of the chalice, which differs from that of the Alexandria vase only in the 
utting out of the background on the outer shell, is an extremely logical outgrowth, arising 
from the greater feeling for colorism in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
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patriots who in turn disposed of it to the Kouchakji Freres in Paris.’’ In still another 
book on the chalice, published in 1933, Eisen amends his story slightly, when he 
says, “They (the objects of the treasure) were sold to a syndicate of sixteen Arcb 
compatriots who brought them to Aleppo, Syria, and sold them in turn to the 
Kouchakji Freres.’’ All of Eisen’s versions stress the discovery in Antioch. 

The first doubt on this origin was cast by Sir Leonard Woolley when, in a 
letter to the Times Literary Supplement (July 10, 1924, p. 431), he claimed that 
the chalice was found in a mound close to Ma‘arit il Na’aman, a village south of 
Aleppo, on the Aleppo-Homs railway, and about a hundred miles from Antioch. ‘t 
was sold to three antique dealers in Aleppo, who gave Woolley the story. A some- 
what similar version was given by Charles Diehl.? In publishing a large silver treasure 
in the possession of M. Aboucasem of Port Said, discovered at the village of Karah, 
west of Hama, Diehl suggests that the Antioch chalice was originally part of th 
treasure. However, he admits he has no sure evidence for this statement beyond tt 
claims of natives, and it may be discounted as one of many attempts to associa 
other treasures with the chalice. 

A letter to the present writer from Professor W. A. Campbell, Field Direct 
of the Committee for the Excavation of Antioch, indicated that during the la 
eight years members of this Excavation could obtain no information to support « 
Antiochene origin. On the other hand, two agents of dealers had informed the 
that the treasure had been found at Hama and had been brought to Aleppo. 

Mr. Fahim Kouchakji, the owner of the chalice, when questioned on the prob- 
lem, reasserted his conviction of an Antiochene origin. According to him the chali 
and some of the other objects were bought by his uncle at Aleppo within a wee 
after the discovery from Arabs who were known to him, who described the circum- 
stances of finding in detail, and who had no conceivable reason to attempt to hi 
the origin. 

Thus, the circumstances of the discovery remain obscure. In every case thx 
depend on the word of natives, who may possibly have been motivated by fear 
by a desire to gain some personal prestige. But we must stress the fact that the 
is no archaeological evidence for the finding of the chalice in Antioch. 

However, the problem of the discovery, while it must be taken into considera- 
tion, is not in itself evidence against the authenticity of the chalice. The confusion 
is, after all, fairly understandable when we remember the history of other treasures 
dug up accidentally by natives. 

Professor Morey cannot be said to have proved his ccse on the authenticity 
of the chalice, as he seems to have recognized in his conclusion. His original 
suspicions, voiced immediately after Eisen’s first article, are understandable. Here 
was a completely unknown silver chalice appearing suddenly in New York, for which 
fantastic claims were being made. The chalice itself, on examination, proved to 
be unique in fechnique and highly unusual in style and iconography. The whole thing 
might well have seemed to a serious archaeologist to have the character of an 
international plot. And as Eisen continued to publish his conclusions, Morey’s sus- 
picions seem to have become a certainty. 

But the chalice must not be blamed for Ejisen’s theories. None of Morey’s 
particular arguments, it seems to me, are unanswerable. Certain technical and 
iconographic questions remain to be answered, but none, | feel, which can throw 
a sufficient doubt on the cup. The publication of the Alexandria vase (fig. 10°) 
removes in some degree the curse of uniqueness; and the chemical evidence sup- 
ports strongly the authenticity. | see no reason to question this authenticity. 


FURTHER ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE FIRST CENTURY DATE 


The case against Eisen was extended in 1926 with the appearance of Guillaume 
de Jerphanion’s thorough analysis of his work and of the chalice in Le Calice 
d’Antioche (Orientalia Christiana, Vi!, Rome, 1926). The first part of this study 
was devoted to a critical review of Eisen’s major publication, a review which is a 





9. “Un nouveau trésor d’argenterie syrienne,” Syria, Vil, 1926, pp. 105-122. 
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masterpiece of invective, and which makes explicit many of our objections to Eisen’s 
methods and results. 

Accepting for the moment the authenticity of the chalice, Jerphanion takes up 
Eisen’s proofs for date one by one. On the similarity to the Boscoreale cups (fig. 5) 
he points to the greater lightness and grace in the shape of these, and particularly to 
the fact that all these have handles. This last argument does not seem to me 
extremely significant as cups with and without handles existed in the first century 
and later. He differentiates between the truly naturalistic decoration of the first 
century cups and the stylized arrangement of the chalice. His chapter on the whole 
question of dynamic symmetry, etc., is fascinating reading, although unnecessarily 


cruel. 


Fig. 10. Silver vase in the Alexandria (Egypt) Museum, end of the first or beginning 
of the second century. This vase might almost be an ancestor of the chalice. 
Its decoration is much more naturalistic and the background is not cut out 

as it is on the chalice. (From Adriani, Le Gobelet en Argent . . -) 


The chapter on the “‘portraits’’ on the chalice effectively destroys Eisen’s 
identifications, pointing out his use of late sources and legendary descriptions. No 
particular difference in age can be noted between the two renderings of Christ. 
Here Jerphanion goes astray, however, when he points to a- non-existent key in 
the hand of Peter as the one sure identification. Finally, he devotes a chapter to 
a partial listing of the confusions, factual errors, wrong citations, and misprints 
that abound through the work. 


After proving that Eisen’s extensive researches have led to little that is tangible, 
Jerohanion turns to the problem of dating the chalice. For the later existence of the 
chclice shape, he points to a number of Gallic examples dating from the third to 
the fifth centuries, to representations on the columns of the ciborium (canopy over 
the high altar) of Saint Mark’s, in mosaics of Ravenna and Parenzo dating from 
the sixth century, and many others. Sufficient to prove beyond doubt the continuance 
of the form. 

The iconographic theme of Christ and the Apostles is studied in great detail. 
All possible examples from the catacombs, sarcophagi, and ivories are adduced, and 
the formula is traced in all its variations from the fourth to the sixth century. The 
analysis seems to fix the chalice securely in the fifth century; and the misunderstood 
“key” in the hand of Peter tends to push the date towards the end of the century. 


The style of the vines on the chalice is shown to be infinitely closer to the 
Sty! zed arrangement of fifth century examples, such as one in the Mausoleum of 
Gala Placidia, than to the second century example cited by Dr. Eisen in the 
Catacomb of Domitilla. To this may be added the fact that in the recently excavated 
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mosaics at Antioch, it is the vines on the securely dated fourth and fifth century 
ones that demonstrate an affinity to those on the chalice. For the placing of figures 
and animals among vines many examples are adduced. The common Roman motif 
of putti set in rinceaux (small boy figures in foliated scrolls), gathering grapes is 
a late one, scarcely occurring before the second century A.D. This was continued 
down to the fourth and fifth century and adapted occasionally to a Christian context, 
as in the Ottoman museum drums, a sarcophagus in the Lateran, and the Maximi- 
anus Cathedra (fig. 9). It is amongst these latter that the chalice belongs. 

The symbolism of the chalice is discussed in a long, suggestive, but hardly 
conclusive chapter. Innumerable comparisons indicate the relation of this symbolism 
to the fourth and fifth centuries. Finally, as a result of his long analysis, Jerphanion 
concludes that the chalice dates about 500 A.D. 

Having placed the chalice in the full current of early Christian art, Jerphanion 
at the last moment has some qualms. Disturbed by a notice of Diehl’s forthcoming 
article in Syria on the Aboucasem treasure, he reviews in a Note Additionnelle the 
circumstances of the finding and stresses their suspiciousness. While he does not 
change his opinion of the authenticity of the chalice, he strongly advises in his last 
paragraph that *’. . . the museum or the rich amateur who might wish to buy it 
would do well to examine it very carefully.’’ This sudden doubt is very curious. It 
is impossible to tell what caused it, aside from the rather inadequate reasons he 
cites, but we may dismiss it as he was later to dismiss it himself. 

Jerphanion’s book, aside from the Note Additionnelle, remains perhaps the 
most important and thorough contribution to the study of the chalice. Various 
criticisms may be made. His conclusions are surprisingly tentative in the light of 
the large amount of evidence he adduces. The unfortunate misreading of the key 
in the hand of Peter, as well as the number of good sixth century parallels, makes 
him advance his date too far. A number of corrections in dating and provenance 
of comparative objects are made in a review of the book by Stuhlfauth (Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift, XVII, 1927, pp. 404-407). The study cannot be said to have 
settled the date exactly, and the question of provenance is not even raised. But 
it attacked the problem adequately. 

Jerphanion returned to the problem on two later occasions. !n a paper read 
before a Byzantine Congress held at Belgrade in April, 1927 (reproduced in 
Echos d’Orient, XXVII, 1928, and reprinted in La voix des monuments, Paris and 
Brussells, 1930, pp. 120-137) he merely abstracts his previous book. However, in 
a note on the chalice during its appearance at the Exposition of Byzantine Art at 
Paris in 1931 (Byzantion, V!, 1931, p. 613 et seq. Reprinted in La voix des monu- 
ments, nouvelle série, Rome and Paris, 1938, pp. 27-34), he modifies some details. 
No seeing the actual chalice for the first time, he recognizes his mistake on the 
matter of Peter’s key. Also, having discussed the whole question of condition with 
the younger André, who had helped his father restore the chalice; and having 
reviewed the whole question of the discovery, Jerphanion feels there is no reason 
whatsoever to doubt its authenticity. 


(To Be Continued) 
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